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TERMS: 

The Crrcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLtz ComMuNISM 
or Comptex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
‘cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
‘Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
‘the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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ONE BY ONE. 





BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


. One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment’s pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look teo eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


THE RIVAL OF FAITH. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., 

ASTING my eye over the New Testa- 

ment in search of the antagonist of faith, 
I stop at this saying of Christ: “ How can ye 
believe who receive honor one of another, and seek 
not the honor that cometh from God only?” As 
we are always sure to find deep meaning in 
every thing that Christ says, I am confident 
that he has there pointed his finger at the mis- 
chief; and that in some way it is attention to 
the thoughts and opinions of men that hinders 
faith, And I would recommend a thorough 
inquiry into the state of all hearts in respect to 
the principle involved in that text. I see 
plainly that genuine faith is the current of our 
life setting out from social environments into 
the divine sphere. Instead of our life and its 


- thoughts and feelings circulating around among 


ourselves into each other and to and from 
each other, in true faith the heart turns away 
from all human beings, inward and upward to- 
ward the living God ; and faith in that view of 
it, is an individual act—an act I may say of 
isolation—it is an act in which each heart 
leaves all human surroundings, all social con- 
nection, and goes off alone with God. It does 
not ferminate in isolation, because in God we 
find each other, and the perfection of unity 
and sociality must be the result. But the gos- 
pel calls us at the outset to an act of faith that 
isolates us—that admits of no partnership, no 
sociality ; or if there is any human sociality 
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in the case, it comes in as a help and stimulus ; 
the essential thing to be done, is the leap of 
our hearts out from human life into God. And 
the language of the heart in this act is, “Let 
God be true and every man a liar.” It is a 
renunciation of the thoughts and spiritual in- 
fluences of all human beings, and an accept- 
ance of God in their place. An exclusive 
relation is formed between us and God ; we 
choose God for our husband with that despera- 
tion which is encouraged in the world by novel- 
ists between lovers; we accept union with 
him to the exclusion of all other spirits ; and 
we are willing that he should be a jealous lover 
and claim every thought. 

It is evident that that act of faith can not 
be performed so long as we are impressible to 
social influences—the feelings, thoughts and 
opinions of people about us. Hence the gos- 
pel actually demands of every one who accepts 
it, an abandonment and withdrawal from the 
spirit of the world; and such abandonment 
destroys all reputation with the world. Aban- 
donment to God is as surely the end of a_per- 
son’s reputation in such a world as this, as 
abandonment to crime. ‘This was true in the 
Primitive Church. Christ said, “When men 
shall persecute you and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake, rejoice 
and be exceeding glad.” It is a cause of 
joy because it is a sign that you have aban- 
doned human surroundings and taken this 
love-leap for the living God. “ Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad” that you have accepted 
the terms of a union with God and thereby 
have lost your reputation in the world. 

But the abandonment of the world and the 
dismissing of all care for the thoughts and 
opinions of men, is not all that is necessary to 
disentangle ourselves from the obstructions to 
faith. If abody of us come out from the world, 
and so far as that matter is concerned, cease to 
seek the honor that comes from man, and then 
form a little world of our own and allow our- 
selves to live, as it were, by the sympathies of 
each other; if we silently settle into a sort of 
mutual insurance, and keep ourselves satisfied 
with our faith because we are among those who 
have faith, and by a sort of reflex influence 
support each other in a reputation of faith, we 
may in such ways entangle ourselves again with 
the same obstructions that we originally came 
out from. 

This is the danger that attaches to our inti- 
mate union with one another. If we are not 
aware of the devil’s devices we may allow our 
intimacy of life and social unity to become a 
snare to us by withdrawing us from this inde- 
pendent, individual hold on God, drawing us 
into a sort of sympathetic, generic, corporate 
faith. I hope the grace of God will enable 
us to detect any snare of this kind that may 
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be upon us, and that we shall be enabled to 
keep ourselves clear of that reference to 
human life which obstructs our access to the 
the divine. I trust God will teach us not to 
allow our organization or social compaction 
to become a substitute for faith. Social and 
human influences are good servants but bad 
masters. They may help us but they can not 
save us. It is the divine life that must save 
us. The glory of the Father that raised Christ 
from the dead must find its way into each of 
our hearts. We must every one of us open a 
separate account with God in regard to that 
matter. Every one must find God for himself, 
and all must see to it that they are not hin- 
dered from rising into communion with the 
divine life by lateral attractions. 

And I will go a step further to make thor- 
ough work. You may hold yourselves with- 
drawn from the influence of the world, and you 
may hold yourselves clear of the social influence 
of the little world into which we have retired, and 
still there is a third influence which may take 
the place of genuine faith in God, and that is 
your attention to me and my words, and the 
truth I bring you. My words can not save you. 
“Neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
crease.” If the seeds that I sow in your minds 
ever germinate and grow, it will be because 
you find, each one for himself, actual commu- 
nication with God. 

It is plain that there is insuperable difficulty 
in the way of believing so long as persons re- 
ceive the honor that comes from the world ; 
but acloser application of Christ’s saying to 
us would be, How can ye believe, who receive 
honor of each other iz the Community and seek 
not the honor that cometh from God only? 
If you substitute a good name in the Commu- 
nity for the honor that cometh from God, the 
difficulty will be just as great as in the former 
case, and more subtle and deceptive. And 
then, thirdly, How can ye believe who rely on 
any teacher and substitute your relations to 
him for genuine faith in God? 

These are principles which, if carried out 
among us thoroughly, will destroy sectarian- 
ism; we shall never be justly chargeable with 
sectarianism or with following a leader, if we 
earnestly seek true faith, and each one of us 
opens an account for himself with God and 
clears himself from all human influences. 

I feel myself bound to disclaim and refuse 
to have any such influence over people as_ will 
interpose between them and God. If it is 
false and wrong to receive honor from men, or 
to be under the influence of men in any way, 
then it is false and wrong to exert an influence 
on men that intercepts their communication 
with God. Christ was quick to refuse honor 
that was directed toward himself personally: 
“Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, that is God.” The angel in 
Revelation showed the same jealous refusal of 
reverence. When John was about to fall down 
and worship him he said, “ See thou do it not; 
I am thy fellow servant. Worship God.” 

The curse of all the sects that have risen 
above the level of the world, and one after 
another attempted a reformation with new re- 
ligious fervor, has been, that though they 





commenced with losing their reputation in 
the world and for a time lifted up their hearts 
to God, they soon formed another little world 
of their own—a world within a world—a 
system of mutual insurance and mutual sup- 
port. Thus they lost their free and fresh 
communion with God, and their religion be- 
came a communion one with another—a 
human instead of a divine communion—and 
they finally came to have as much regard for 
their standing and reputation within their own 
sect as they previously had for the honor of 
the world. But I know there is no need of 
our falling under that curse. We can get such 
clear ideas of faith as will forever preclude 
the interposition of human influence between 
us and God. 


We abhor unbelief; and now let us conceive 
of unbelief as godless social sympathy. ‘That 
is as generic a statement of what unbelief 
really is as we can get. It is sympathy of 
mankind one with another, withdrawing their 
hearts from God. Unbelief is not a direct re- 
fusal of God ; it is not a mere negation. Itis 
a positive attraction—the attraction of mankind 
for each other. All that goes to condense 
men into a compact mass tends to unbelief. 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
Christ, is not worthy of him ;” and the same 
principle applies to the whole round of human 
attractions. Sum up all those attractions 
that bind people ‘together and put them 
under fear of each other, and they con- 
stitute the great web of unbelief that holds 
men away from God. As much as we abhor 
unbelief, so much we should abhor the suction 
of human sympathies that holds us away from 
God: it is cruel as death. It is this that 
hinders our faith, our growth and fruitfulness, 
our joy and peace. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XVIII. 

RS. MILLER’S history is so closely inter- 

woven with that of the Community that it 
would be impossible to give an adequate idea of 
her life and characteristics without entering on a 
detailed history of the O. C. When that is written 
hers will be a prominent figure ; but considered by 
herself there is little more to tell. It was her 
innate merit rather than any deeds of greatness 
which endeared her memory to us. A _phrenolo- 
gist once said of her that the spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual and passional departments were more per- 
fectly balanced in her head than in that of any 
person he had ever examined. Such characters 
usually possess such breadth of ability that we say 
of them, “They could make their mark in any 
sphere of life.to which they devoted their energies ;” 
but people endowed with harmonious phrenological 
development seldom show rough edges or striking 
projections in their career ; they never ride hobbies. 
They have an inexhaustible fund of resources in 
themselves, and if deprived of one, another is at 
hand which they enjoy equally well. For these 
and other reasons we shall sketch quite briefly the 
remainder of Mrs. Miller’s life. 

She continued in the position of mother to the 
Wallingford family for eleven years. During that 
time she made several visits to Oneida, once re- 
maining there nearly a year. Early in 1867 she 
returned to Oneida as her permanent home. 
Several months before leaving Wallingford she 





was attacked with an acute inflammation in the right 
eye which compelled her to seclude herself in a 
darkened room for a number of weeks. The dis- 
ease in her eye was of so serious a nature that she 
was unable to read or sew for two or three years ; 
still she could be about the house and make her- 
self useful in many ways. When the inflammation 
was gone the sight was permanently injured, so that 
she could not use her eyes much afterward for 
close work. When the Willow-Place factory was 
built and a small Community family established 
near by for the benefit of those who were engaged 
in the trap- and silk-works, Mrs. Miller’s presence 
and influence added greatly to the happiness and 
contentment ot the home there. 


In 1870 she began her final career as mother to 
the great O. C. family and her course was marked 
by a continual development of unknown resources. 
It is with astonishment at her capability that we 
remember the weight of responsibility which rested 
on her during the last four years of her life; yet 
she possessed in such a rare degree that subtile 
charm of repose of manner that you would not 
have supposed from her appearance that she was 
in any way burdened. 


Mrs. Miller did a vast amount of committee- 
work ; her excellent judgment made her opinion 
in regard to all affairs of internal arrangement 
almost indispensable. Her artistic eye gave her 
great weight in matters of taste. During the 
summers of .1871, ’72 and ’73 the Community gave 
daily concerts to visitors and Mrs. Miller’s 
voice was considered necessary in the planning of 
these entertainments. Each winter, also, there 
were weekly theatricals or concerts for the amuse- 
ment of the family and in these she labored inde- 
fatigably. She had special charge of the class of 
young girls, looking after their education in all 
departments of culture and instructing them in 
habits of lady-like behavior. When distinguished 
people from Europe or elsewhere came to visit the 
Community, Mrs. Miller was expected to talk with 
them as our representative woman. Notwithstand- 
ing these and other responsibilities which it is 
difficult to enumerate, her active sense of order 
and neatness made her find time to scrutinize the 
house from cellar to garret, waging incessant war 
against cobwebs and shiftlessness. She made the 
cellar, in fact, her particular dominion and was often 
to be seen there broom in hand. The condition of 
the premises about the house and near the outside 
doorways were also under her inspection, and it 
will be long before those who knew her will forget 
the habit she had, when walking about the lawn, of 
stooping to pick up stray pieces of paper, or straws 
or other disorderly things which defaced the beauty 
of the greensward. 

Mrs. Miller became one of our most discrimina- 
ting critics, and was for years a member of the 
standing criticism committee. She had such a keen 
insight into character, combined with a sympathy 
so charitable, that her sharpest sincerity was rarely 
unaccompanied with words of eacouragement which 
enabled people to find justification and start afresh 
in a course of improvement. 

When the Community were pursuing their inves- 
tigations in Spiritualism during the winter of 1873-4, 
Mrs. Miller sat patiently through many a circle 
as a non-sensitive, but developed at last some med- 
iumistic susceptibility herself. 

Late in the spring of 1873 she was ill for several 
weeks, but was apparently as vigorous as ever after- 
ward. In the spring of 1874 she suffered from a 
similar attack, from which she did not so fully re- 
cover, though she did not abandon her post of re- 
sponsibility. We knew that her tone of health was 
somewhat lowered, but no particular anxiety was 
felt about her until three weeks before her death- 
Although she suffered extremely, her faith and un- 
complaining patience made the care of her a pleasant 
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duty. Her interest in all that was going on in the 
Community, was bright to the last. Only a few 
days before her death she conversed earnestly with 
Dr. Noyes about the Turkish Bath which he was 
then building for the use of the family, and her 
usual expression and manner were so cheerful that 
it was difficult to believe that she was soon to 
leave us; but the disease, an affection of the liver, 
worked rapidly, and she passed away in the early 
twilight of the 29th of September. 

If Mrs. Miller had genius in one thing more than 
another, it was in the art of making home attractive, 
both by beautifying its external surroundings and 
by stimulating the growth of those interior graces 
which never fail to bring happiness wherever they 
are cultivated. Every one found in her a sympa- 
thetic friend, and all day long her doors were open 
for those who were in any way afflicted to go to her 
for counsel. But genius, and above all, social 
genius, defies description: it is like the sound of 
music or the fragrance of a flower. The last few 
years of Mrs. Miller’s life were marked by a mar- 
velous self-forgetfulness ; her heart beat only for 
the Community ; its welfare was more vital with 
her than any personal interest, and it may truly be 
said of her that her life-study was the establishing 
on earth of a heavenly home. 

THE END. 


VINELAND CHARACTERISTICS. 





III. 


HE “glorious Fourth” had but small observ- 

ance in this town on its present anniversary. 
The real Fourth, on Sunday, was passed as quietly 
as any Sunday of the year, but on Saturday the 3d, 
and Monday the 5th, excursions were more in or- 
der. That of Monday was pretty well patronized, 
as it gave the round trip from Vineland to 
Philadelphia for $1.10 and the enjoyment of the 
day in Fairmount Park. 

This park is said to be larger in amount of terri- 
tory than the famous New York Central Park, 
though newer and less cultivated and improved 
It lies along the Schuylkill river and has some ad- 
vantages of river scenery. The city water-works 
are in its vicinity, and the Centennial buildings are 
within its boundaries. So a ride by rail and across 
the Delaware by ferry and up into these beautiful 
grounds through the city of Philadelphia—in all a 
distance of forty miles—is a very fine holiday ex- 
cursion. 

Every day railroad excursions pass through 
Vineland from Philadelphia to Cape May on the 
Western Jersey Road, a distance of eighty-five 
miles, going down mornings and returning even- 
ings, and occasionally on the New Jersey South- 
ern for Atlantic City and Long Branch. So really 
we are not only a railroad center, but situated on 
the great thoroughfare of summer excursions to 
the sea-side, and pleasure resorts of the country. 

Immense numbers of people thus travel—some- 
times filling fifteen or sixteen large cars—“ the 
Woodruff Sleeping and Parlor Coach” being at- 
tached to each train. 

On account of the frequent excursions to these 
resorts, Cape May has grown to be a handsome 
city. Long Branch and Atlantic City are also 
flourishing towns. All this part of the State par- 
takes of these advantages, and by its central loca- 
tion must become desirable farm and fruit-growing 
land. I say central, meaning in the heart as it 
were of the old State or colonies, lying as it 
does between the two great cities of our country, 
New York and Philadelphia. 

It is a wonder that the hundreds and thousands 
of acres in Southern New Jersey have not been 
more thoroughly cultivated, possessing the advan. 
tages of location they do. But “ westward ” has been 





the motto, and on account of apparent unfruitfulness 
these lands have been overlooked and passed by 
for the richer soils of the West, with privation, 
sickness, and death to the pioneers in that direc- 
tion thrown in. 

By and by as people come to reflect and balance 
as to the good things of this life, looking upon 
health as better than wealth, and regarding prox- 
imity to their eastern homes and associations in the 
proper sense, they will see less sterility in the soil 
and set about creating for themselves homes in a 
land of fruits and flowers, and in a climate adapted 
to health and happiness. 

Under this impulse Vineland sprung up, and in 
less than fourteen years has become a railroad 
center and a town from the native forest, with fine 
ways and streets, orchards and vineyards, and beau- 
tiful houses and homes, for its ten thousand intelli- 
gent and industrious people. The land is easy to 
till, being mostly of deep, light loam ; with good 
cultivation it stands drought well, and witha sprink- 
ling of fertilizers, produces corn, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, as also all kinds of grain and vege- 
tables and fruits, in abundance. 

At this moment grapes, pears and especially 
peaches, seem assured in great luxuriance. Trees 
grow rapidly, and orchards and vineyards are seen 
to flourish and bear in marvelous. brevity of time. 
These advantages are becoming known and appre- 
ciated by inhabitants of the colder, sickly regions 
of our country, and people are coming in from 
Maine to Iowa to test and enjoy these peculiar and 
favorable aspects of Vineland life. 

And this is more the case this season, and at the 
present time than it has been for several years past, 
during a sort of reactionary period which is now 
coming to an end. Yours, M. L. W. 

Vineland, Fuly 6, 1875. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


It is said by Zhe Richmond Dispatch that the 
manner in which the Southern people, denuded of 
their wealth, have taxed themselves to educate 
negroes, who pay so small a part of the public 
revenue, is one of the most remarkable instances 
of the liberality and philanthropy of a people on 
record. : 





A DUEL WITHOUT DANGER. 


The London World says: There is a comical 
story told of two Americans who settled their quar- 
rel in a fashion which would have made the hair on 
a Parisian fencing-master bristle with horror, but 
which, nevertheless, had an inspiration of common 
sense in it. They were both in love with the same 
lady, and it beeame necessary to their feelings 
that they should fight for possession of her. Onc 
of the two must clearly be put out of the way. 
Yet why should they kill each other? They bore 
each other no malice ; each would be glad that the 
other should speed with some other fair one; they 
only insisted upon being left in sole possession of 
the lady in dispute. The question resolved itself 
to a simple issue—which was the better shot, 
And they determined to settle this question by 
shooting, not at each other, but at atree. The 
tree was shot at; the inferior marksman perforce 
admitted that he would have been annihilated by 
his rival, and agreed to vanish, not by giving up 
the ghost, but by leaving the country. Here were 
all the results of a duel obtained without its mock- 
heroics, and without more tragedy than belongs to 
all renunciation. 





HOW THE POPE LIVES. 

A Rome correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
says of the Pope: ‘“ Within a few days he has 
adopted the time-table of the summer, which he 
follows with rare exceptions, till the Ist of Des 





cember, when he again changes to his winter 
hours. At half-past five he rises, at seven says 
mass in his private chapel, then listens to another 
mass of thanksgiving, and at eight takes his break- 
fast, which consists merely of a bowl of soup, an 
egg, and a cup of coffee. Then after some atten- 
tion to the toilet, at ten he is ready to receive his 
Prime Minister, Cardinal Antonelli. From eleven 
to one, though I believe only on certain days, he 
devotes himself to the reception of all who wish 
to be presented to him—of course after obtaining 
the necessary permission. This is not very diffi- 
cult to procure, on condition that you consent to 
go through the formalities of kneeling and kissing 
his hand, expected of all admitted to his presence. 
This ceremony, I am sorry to say, but few Protest- 
ants have any hesitation in conforming to, saying 
that it is merely an empty formality, without signi- 
fication, though the Pope and his followers do not 
so regard it, and demand it in homage to his spir- 
itual power, now that he no longer possesses the 
temporal. At two precisely he dines, attended by 
but one person, a bishop of his court, who gener- 
ally employs the time reading aloud the city jour- 
nals, for the Pope takes a lively interest in all that 
is going on, and keeps well informed on current 
events. After dinner, taking off his white cas- 
sock, he puts on a dressing-gown of violet- 
colored silk, and till half-past four either reposes 
or studies in his private library. It is at this time 
that, with his private secretary, he attends to 
whatever business may be on hand, and then, 
having again to put on his white cassock, he goes 
down to exercise, either in the grand library of the 
Vatican, or in the gardens surrounding the palace. 
In this walk he is always attended by some of the 
cardinals or bishops of his court. At sundown 
he again retires to his room, where he recites the 
office of the Virgin, and then, till supper, con- 
verses with some of his most intimate friends 
among whom Prince Torlonia holds a very promi- 
nent place. At ten o’clock his personal servant 
requests his benediction, and wishes him good 
night.” 


THE “ HAMMAM.” 


The Overland Monthly for July, has a very in- 
teresting description of the Turkish Bath recently 
erected in San Francisco by Dr. Loryea, called the 
* Hammam,” supposed to be the most perfect now 
in existence. The climate of California was found 
to be admirably suited to demonstrate the manifold 
benefits conferred by the hot-air bath, and with 
commendable spirit and liberality John P. Jones, 
United States Senator’from Nevada, came prompt- 
ly to the assistance of Doctors Loryea and Trask. 
The Hammam is located in Dupont street, in the 
heart of the city. Ascending the steps, the visitor 
is at once delighted by a beautiful bronze fountain. 
Over the entrance door is a finely executed in- 
scription in Arabic: ‘“Bishimillah, Alla il Alla.” 
To the right of the entrance stands an apartment 
well supplied with refreshments and appropriate 
stimulants. At the office, upon the opposite side 
of the hall, the bather deposits his valuables and 
receives his check. He then enters the “ mustaby,” 
or cool room, in the center of which stands a 
marble bath, and here a silver fountain plays. On 
either side are lounging and smoking-rooms, each 
splendidly fitted up and separated by carved and 
painted trellis-work. The ceilings and walls are 
magnificently frescoed. The light enters through 
two large circular skylights of colored glass, in 
perfect harmony with the colors of the frescoed 
walls. On the doors are Arabic inscriptions. 
Plate glass mirrors reflect the various images ; and 
the visitor is filled with a sense of dreamy and yet 
soothing languor. The mustaby is the opodyterium, 
conclave, or spoliatorum of the Romans.  Suc- 
ceeding the mustaby is the tepidyrium, correspond- 
ing to the “sea” of the Jews and the piscinium 
of the Romans. It is the warm room, wherein a 
heat of 120° to 130° Fahrenheit is constantly main- 
tained. The next in order of apartments is the 
calidarium or sudatorium, corresponding to the 
stone baths of the Russians, Icelanders, and 
American Indians, The heat of this room is main» 
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tained at 160° to 180°. The whole room is com- 
posed of marble, with a large marble table in the 
center, surrounded by marble seats. The em- 
ployés are all from Turkey, having been educated 
to the business from the age of eight years. 
Shampooers generally work for eight hours in the 
baths. The handsome arching of the ceiling of 
the colidarium is lighted by superb chandeliers of 
exquisite design, and radiates the heat equally to 
all portions of the room. Thick curtains separate 
this room from smaller apartments, in which the 
heat is higher than in the main room. The second 
floor is devoted to ladies, and the third to medi- 
cated baths of all descriptions. The ladies’ rooms 
are sumptuously furnished ; the room dedicated to 
mercurial vapor baths is composed entirely of 
transparent plate glass, so that the bather can be 
seen at all times by the operator. Dr. Loryea, 
having availed himself of the powerful aid of 
chemistry, administers all the most noted baths of 
the spas. One can revel in the sea-water bath of 
the Mediterranean, in the alkaline baths of Vichy, 
in the serpent baths of Schlangenbad. Electric 
and perfumed cosmetic baths are also among the 
treasures within the reach of beauty. All the walls, 
floors, and ceilings of this establishment are 
hollow, the doors and ceilings being composed of 
iron and stone arches. Professor Tyndall’s theory 
of ventilation is here in successful practice. 
Shower-baths are entirely dispensed with, but in 
their place are marble basins, hewn from the solid 
rock, containing hot, warm, tepid, and cold water, 
which is sprinkled from needle-jets over the bather, 
so as to avoid any sudden shock to the system 

—Daily Graphic. 
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THE ESSENTIAL THING. 

N every generation there are a few great men 

who, without being pressed by want, devote 

themselves to the study of those things which will, 
in their judgment, most effectually tend to their 
own and the world’s development. With this 
common object they strike out into very divergent 
paths. One searches for the secrets of chemistry ; 
another studies the principles of political economy ; 
a third becomes a profound moral philosopher; a 
fourth explores an unknown land or sea; a fifth 
strives for new practical inventions in mechanics ; 
a sixth devotes the best years of his life to writing 
a book which shall present a new theory of life; 
a seventh undertakes to convert the heathen, and 
so on. No doubt in some cases, a desire to en- 
large their own fame may form part of the stimu- 
lus which urges them on; _ but, beyond that, many 
undoubtedly study with a sincere desire to benefit 
the world, and the resolute purpose with which 
they devote themselves to their pursuits is worthy 
of all praise. 

The divergence in the careers of these strong 
thinkers and earnest workers who are so striving 
for the world’s advancement, prompts one to ask 
what is, at the present time, the thing most essen- 
tial to the happiness of mankind? We are making 
great strides in all the acquirements of civilization, 
but it may be questioned whether, as a whole, the 
world is growing happier. Two things are nec- 
essary even to the happiness which is dependent on 
external conditions, leaving out of account those 
forms which depend on moral and spiritual condi- 
tions. First, it is necessary that we possess the 
comforts and pleasant surroundings which go to 
produce happiness, and secondly, we must possess 
the power to enjoy, which comes with perfect health 
and strength. A sick man is not happy though he 
possess every luxury. He may be resigned, hoping 
for better things; but he is not happy. If it 
is possible to overcome or indefinitely postpone 





death, we ought none of us to be contented with any 
thiny shortof it. As it is now, the strongest men find 
their faculties failing at the age of some threescore 
and ten, and just when their accumulated knowl- 
edge would do the most for the world, they die, and 
we know them no more. Crimes and diseases still 
afflict even the most wealthy and exclusive society, 
and the death-rate continues about the same. So 
long as this is so, we find that our happiness 
does not increase exactly in proportion to the 
material comforts with which our new discoveries 
and inventions enable us to surround ourselves. 
Health is more important than riches or fame, or the 
comforts they bring. If we had power to navigate 
the air like the birds, and could master ten thousand 
secrets of nature, we should be only the more un- 
willing to be deprived of our faculties by disease 
and death. It is evident, therefore, that the es- 
sential thing for which every man and every woman 
should strive, is to overcome disease and death, 
and that not merely in some fine-spun theory, but 
in a practical, lasting way. 

This is a point on which people of every nation 
and creed can unite. When all will join in a life- 
crusade against disease, the world will have a prac- 
tical religion which will swallow up all sects, and 
unite mankind by giving it a common object. War- 
fare with disease constitutes a good, sound religion; 
because, disease being the work of evil spirits—the 
devil being the original cause—in resisting disease 
we therefore resist the devil, and this is an elemen- 
tary part of all good religion. Many things 
point to the probability that the next great revival 
will be a health revival. F. W. S. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


POPULARITY OF THE TURKISH BATH. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—The Wallingford Turkish 
Bath still lives and is a medium of life to those 
who use it. ‘I feel like anew man,’ is a phrase 
we so often hear that it sounds like the stereotyped 
grace after meals, but it gets varied occasionally 
according to the taste of the visitor. The renovat- 
ing part of the acknowledgment never varies. Such 
expressions, terse as they are, gratify our desire 
to please ; but more enthusiastic eulogiums on the 
bath are not wanting. We have as yet heard noth- 
ing but the greatest satisfaction expressed by those 
who have used it, while those who have been cured 
of their ague, or relieved of other sickness, ex- 
press their approval in terms that are somewhat 
rapturous. 

A few weeks ago J. H. N. invented a new word 
to express positive good ina climate, as opposed 
to malarial atmospheres ; he called it “ bonaria ” in 
contradistinction to malaria. The latter word be- 
ing derived from the Latin #za/azs—bad, he derived 
bonaria from donus—good. This is the influence 
that we are seeking to spread here ; and when a man 
comes out feeling renewed, we think that he has 
caught “ bonaria” in the bath. 

It may be safely said that the Turkish Bath is 
fulfilling its mission to our utmost satisfaction 
We have pretty well routed the ague from our own 
family, and in every case that has been presented 
to us from outside, we have met with marked suc- 
cess. In cases of chills and fever, we have found 
the following to be a very successful treatment ; 
give the patients a bath on their well-day, and on 
the following day, put them into the hot-room to- 
ward the end of the chill. If they do not sweat in 
about fifteen or twenty minutes, take them out in- 
to the cooler air for a minute; this usually produ- 
ces vomiting and starts the perspiration. We 
then put them back into the hot-room for five min- 
utes and afterwards, washing them off quickly with 
warm water, say 110° Fah., wrap them in flannels 
or something warm and let them lie in the cooling- 
room where they may be allowed to sweat for 





twenty minutes or half an hour; then put them 
again into the hot-room for five minutes ; after this, 
cool them off gradually either with or without 
shampooing, as the exigences of the case may de- 
mand. If there is any liability of a return of a 
chill, the cooling should be conducted with great 
care so as not to produce any shock, or chilly sen- 
sations ; but if the pulse has been much accelerated, 
cool, not cold water, should be sprinkled on the 
patient until the pulse has moderated. A cold 
plunge at this juncture is desirable and luxurious. 

In many cases we have found that this treatment 
so breaks the chill that it is unnecessary to do any 
thing more till the sixth or seventh day after the 
last chill. We advise ail of our patients, when 
they miss their chills, to take the baths on the 
sixth or seventh day following and on every 
seventh day for several weeks after, and, if possible, 
on such days to be unusually careful about expos- 
ing themselves to damp air or hot sun, not to eat 
to excess, or overwork themselves. We do not 
altogether approve of the sweating process, out- 
side of the hot-room, but we resort to it in extreme 
cases. Ifa patient begins to sweat only after he 
has been in the hot-room a long time, we prefer to 
prolong the sweat outside rather than to incur any 
risk by keeping him in the hot-room too long. 

The most prevalent form of malarial disease 
here, is 

THE DUMB AGUE, 
and according to all the testimony that I have yet 
heard, it is more troublesome than the chills and 
fever. Our patients tell us that they would ten 
times rather have chills and fever than dumb ague ; 
yet we find that dumb ague succumbs more readily 
than the chills, to the Turkish Bath treatment. 

There appears to be two kinds of dumb ague 
(there may be twenty, but we have met with but two 
kinds that are specially marked); the one is a fever, 
at the same hour every other day, accompanied by 
pains in the limbs, general debility and headache ; 
the other has little or no fever but an aching of the 
limbs and a dull sensation about the head, fre- 
quently accompanied by night sweats, loss of appe- 
tite and general debility. The latter cases have 

YIELDED AT ONCE TO THE TREATMENT 

of a bath every other day, and the patients have 
rapidly recovered their usual health and strength 
with no other symptom than a gradual improve- 
ment ; but in treating the former cases we find that 
a bath given on the well day frequently throws the 
patient into the acute form of the disease on the 
day following, and we then have to treat as in ordi- 
nary chills and fever. 

There is yet another form of the disease that 
yields more slowly, and that is where the system 
has for along time been working under 

THE INFLUENCE OF QUININE, 

and the disease has settled into rheumatic pains or 
neuralgia, frequently in the back and head. Such 
cases seem to have settled into something chronic 
and take a long course of bathing and care- 
ful treatment ; but even these get more or less re- 
lieved from the start. A. E. 

W. C., Fuly 17, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 
THE strawberry season is over, and we are now 
in the midst of the currant and raspberry harvest. 


Monday, Fuly 12.—This is the day appointed for 
the children’s pic-nic. They are going to the east 
hill to take their dinner and probably will not re- 
turn till night. This occasion is hailed with great 
delight by the juveniles, for they have been kept at 
home very strictly for several months past on ac- 
count of the contagious diseases prevalent in the 
neighborhood. At ten o’clock two omnibuses 
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stand under the old butternut tree, and in a few mo- 
ments more the thirty-five children with their teach- 
ers and guardians fill them, when crack goes the 
whip, and off they start for the hills. The day 
isa fine one, neither too hot nor too cold, and 
promises a pleasant time for the little ones. 


Joppa excursions are much less frequent than 
they were last season, on account of the unusual 
hours of the Midland trains this year. But the 
parties who occasionally spend a day or two there, 
find the rowing on the Lake and up and down the 
river as pleasant, and the mosquitoes quite as numer- 
ous as they were a year ago. 

Our correspondent, M. L. W., of Vineland, N. J. 
says: 

“TI observe in your notice of the potato bug, and 
the use of Paris green, what seems too big a pro- 
portion of Paris green. Here a pound of Paris 
green with forty to sixty of ground plaster, or one-half 
pound with thirty or forty gallons water, would be 
thought sufficient. They are effectually fought here. 
Paris green may be mixed with flour dry, or dry 
ground plaster, but not with flour and water. Some 
brush them off with sticks on to the hot earth and 
they die, but any remedy must be continuously ap- 
plied. Be cautious with Paris green ! ” 


THERE have been set out along the road-side of 
the public highway between here and the Villa, dis- 
tant a mile and a-half, forty-three tall, tapering, tam- 
arack poles, placed perpendicularly at proper inter- 
vals on the route. These poles are not expected 
to grow, although they have already branched a lit- 
tle at the top, artificially, and begun to bear—mes- 
sages. There are two wires, galvanized so as to be 
always bright, depending in long parallel curves from 
pole to pole, and through these wires the currents 
flow. 


Wire number one is to be used exclusively to 
communicate a possible alarm of fire, and termin- 
ates at either end ina cabinet, where, by an ar- 
rangement of batteries, levers, and magnets, a bell 
sounds the signal. By pressing a key at either sta- 
tion the alarm is sounded at the other. 


Number two is the message-wire. There are 
three stations, each supplied with a main-line soun- 
der. One is in a little room adjoining the busi- 
ness-office, another is at the Factory office, and the 
third is in one corner of the pleasant sitting-room 
at the Villa. When a message is to be sent, you 
sit down at the key and spell it out. Slow as this 
is, for we are all beginners, it saves much travel 
back and forth between stations. Moreover, this 
practical telegraphy has proved to be an interesting 
study to all classes in the Community, and as an ac- 
quisition it will certainly never come amiss toany one. 
A company is forming, so that the enterprise can be 
conducted according to the forms required by law. 


We confidently expect that this little line set up | 


on our own domain, will ultimately be connected 
with other lines, so that we can confer with other 
Communities and Community friends the wide 
world over. 

From the beginning of this enterprise, Mr. J. N. 
Norton has had a leading part to perform in it, and 
the thorough way in which he has accomplished it, 
makes him deserving of the sincerest praise. 


Friday, Fuly 9.—Mr. Alfred Marshall of St. 
Johns’ College, Cambridge, England, called upon 
us to-day. He is spending his summer vacation in 
America. In person he is of medium size, of fair 
complexion, has fine, expressive, dark-blue eyes 
and very quiet manners. He is thirty-two years of 
age and lectures in his college on the subject of 
Political Economy. He has been about a month in 
this country and has visited Yale and Harvard 
colleges, called on the Shakers, and on his way to 





San Francisco will stop at Salt Lake City. He ex- 
pects to return to England by the first of October. 

He spoke of the short dress with sincere admi- 
ration, remarking on the natural grace and freedom 
it gives to the gait. He said that an innovation 
had lately taken place in the time-honored customs 
of Cambridge in favor of women. It would, of 
course, be a shocking thing for women to enter 
the University as students having equal advantages 
with the men; but a plan was started several years 
ago of re-delivering the regular courses of college 
lectures for the benefit of women who wished to 
attend. It is desired that the movement should 
advance but slowly in order that it may hold its 
ground in the course of true progress. He has 
read Mr. Nordhoff on the Communists of America 
and Mr. Noyes’s history of American Socialisms. 


The bearing that Communism has on the sub- 
ject of political economy is attracting more and 
more interest in England among students. The 
labor question there is the one absorbing interest 
at the present time. Quite a sensation has lately 
been made by the translation from German into 
English of the recent work of Schiffle, “ Kapital- 
ismus und Socialismus” (Berlin). The translation 
is by Kauffman (London, King & Co.) Mr. Mar- 
shall in speaking of this book said that in the 
translation the original was very much abridged 
and most of its spirit lost. Schiffle is a religious 
man and treats the subject from a religious point 
of view ; his translator leaves the religious element 
out. Students make many inquiries of him on the 
bearings of Communism on the labor question, but 


-he is reticent as to his personal opinion think-' 


ing that on a subject of this kind the opinion of a 
man before he is forty-five years of age is not 
entitled to much respect. 

Mr. Marshall seemed pleased with his visit here. 
He queried whether our system of hiring would 
not hamper us in the solution of the labor question 
and thought that perhaps in the next generation 
we would become merely a Community of over- 
seers of hired laborers. 


THOSE interested in traps and trapping may like 
to read the following : 


North Brookfield, Mass., Fuly 10, 1875. 

DEAR Mr. NEWHOUSE :—Having just returned 
from my “old hunting grounds,” in the “old Smoky 
Range,” between Tennessee and Western N. Ca., 
and knowing your interest in adventures in the 
woods, I take the liberty of giving you a few of 
mine since March, hoping they may prove inter- 
esting. 

Be it known that S. Newhouse is engraved on 
six of my weapons (bear-tamers), at least. 

The trapping-ground is situated on the summit 
of a lofty peak of the Alleghanies. The country is 
wild and broken ; rough mountain sides iraccessible 
to man, and deep dark ravines every-where meet the 
eye. while the rush and roar of some mountain 
torrent is borne to the ear on the wings of the wind. 
The country in this immediate section is covered 
with a dense growth of laurel, ivy and rhododen- 
dron, impenetrable to the uninitiated ; but which is 
the harbor of refuge for bears, panthers, wolves 
and wildcats, all of which vermin abound here. 
For three years I have been waging a war of exter- 
mination against them, and this is my record. 
Forty bears, sixty deer, four wolves, eighteen wild- 
cats, three panthers; hunting only during the 
spring and fall. I have caught in the meantime, 
thirty-four otters ; several beavers, and small game 
by the quantity. 

After my arrival at the field of operation this 
spring (when the bears were first beginning to air 
themselves after their long nap), in company with 
my oldtrapper chum, Dave Morse, I took a “ New- 
house” down from his resting-place on the wall of 
the shanty, and struck out for the laurels. After 
we had found a likely place, as my companion ex- 
pressed it, we left Mr. W. to his reflections. Re- 


turning to camp, we concluded to take a short drive 
for deer, before setting another trap. Not far from 
camp a deer had been seen the day previous, and 
taking a deer-hound, which we had kept chained at 
camp, we started. Leaving me ina little gap on 
the mountain side, Dave proceeded into the drive 











telling me to be sure and kill the deer when it came 
out. I remained quietly in my stand, reclining 
against a tall oak, when down the ridge came the 
faint sound, so welcome to a hunter’s ear, the voice 
of the old deer-hound. Buta minute elapsed, and 
I saw a huge buck leap from the undergrowth, 
closely followed by a smaller one. Bringing “old 
Parker” on a level with my chin, I gave the fore- 
most one as he crossed a little open space, my right 
hand; the gun cracked, and he gave a tremendous 
bound high into the air, his heels flying over his 
head. The smaller one instantly whirled and made 
off, but my gun once more came to a level, and 
taking a quick sight, I pulled; the shot proved fatal, 
and after a few leaps he fell. Dave coming up, we 
each shouldered a deer and marched into camp 
After attending to our meat, we each took a trap 
and started again for the laurel. By searching 
we found good places and set our traps. That 
night we supped on venison steak and coffee, with 
the never-failing “ corn dodger.”’ 

After supper, Dave entertained me with incidents 
in his successful career as a hunter. The wolves 
howled around us that night to the terror of our 
hound, who did not seem to cherish a spirit of 
friendship toward them. But before day-break 
they all retired to the laurels. The next day we 
spent in setting the remaining three traps. Toward 
night, my “chum” killed a fine doe. The next 
morning, taking my Spencer rifle, I started for the 
traps set two days previously. Crawling along 
cautiously, I proceeded into the laurel in the direc- 
tion of trap No. 1, when suddenly a huge bear rose 
from his leafy couch, and giving a tremendous snort 
tore off through the laurel, a No. 5 hanging clog at- 
tached, io a fore foot. But he did not go far, the 
trap caught in the fork of a laurel, and at the same 
instant a ball from my rifle lodged in his brain. 
Resetting trap, I cleaned Mr. Bruin and dragging 
him to a stream near by, left him to his reflections, 
after sinking him out of the reach of the wolves. 
Proceeding to No. 2, I was not much surprised to 
find it gone. Following the sign made, I soon 
came up with the bear and dispatched him. The first 
was an old veteran and weighed four hundred and 
eighty pounds meat ; the second tipped the scales 
at three hundred and forty. And so I might keep 
on, Mr. Newhouse, all day. 

I have only ove objection to your No. 5, bear- 
traps; they are just a little too strong ; I am more 
than pleased with your traps. I have had in some 
instances, bear-traps set under water and exposed 
to every sort of weather, and I have never known in 
a single instance a “ hang fire.” I shall order a lot 
of traps this fall as I return. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, and trusting you have not been bored 
with my long letter, I am your obedient servant 
and friend, c. M. ¥. 

EVENING CONVERSATION, O. C., JUNE 16, 1875. 

Prayer for Little Things. 


C. S. F—I have lately been led to think of 
prayer as a matter-of-fact ordinance. It is nota 
vague and doubtful act, but something practical 
and business-like, valuable in every-day life. We 
can offer any petition it seems to me, with as much 
assurance as we go to our work. God’s ways 
are not as our ways; because he does not answer 
our prayers just as we think he should, and just 
when we think he should, we are apt to think he 
does not answer them at all. But in watching my 
experience, I find that my prayers are answered. 
It is good for us to pray for little things—things 
that we are inclined to think too small for God to 
take notice of. But if he numbers the hairs of our 
heads, and not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his notice, then we may expect that he will 
notice the minor things that contribute to the 
happiness of his children. I have had desires that 
I did not want to present in the way of prayer, but 
my heart went out to the Lord in a kind of expec- 
tation that he would help me, and these ex- 
pectations were realized. If we recognize such 
things, it will encourage this kind of experience. 
The more we acknowledge the providence of God 
in small things or great, the more ready he will be 
to attend to our wants. 

H. F. S—A great deal of unbelief hides under 
the idea that God does not look out for little 
things. Many religionists that pass for pious 
people and. pray a good deal in public, may justly 
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be charged with unbelief, because they assume 
that it is right only to ask for general things in a 
general way; making that a kind of habit without 
much faith in it. Such people consider it very ab- 
surd to ask God to assist them in finding some- 
thing they have lost, or to expect him to take an 
interest in any thing practical. We ought to think 
of God as a business character, open to all sorts 
of requests, large or small. 


Cc. W. U—Direct answers to prayer are the 
rule, and indirect are the exception. They do not 
always show themselves immediately, but require 
time to see God’s pleasure. My mother had an 
interesting answer to prayer a few nights ago. 
The family know how she has been afflicted with a 
cough, and how constantly she has been obliged to 
cough, having no power to resist it. Some nights 
ago, she lay down to go to sleep. In that position 
the cough is most distressing to her. On this 
occasion, she had an inspiration come upon her to 
pray. Her mind was greatly exercised, and she 
prayed that God would relieve her of that cough ; 
and he did. The cough left her immediately and 
entirely. She did not cough any more tnat night, 
and had a good night’s rest, which she had not had 
for some time. It seemed to me that the power of 
the disease was then broken. It has not been so 
trottblesome since. She is much better than she 
was a week ago. I do not think it is a matter of 
surprise that we should get answers to prayer im- 
mediately on praying. 

C. S. F—If a person is sick and prays to be 
healed, there are two ways in which God may 
answer that prayer; he may raise him immediately 
from the sick-bed, or infuse into him a spirit of 
health that will make him strong by degrees. 
One is an answer to prayer just as much as the 
other, only different in kind. 

L. B. S—I am interested in what Mr. U. has 
related about his mother. I have wished the 
family to know about her experience, she has 
seemed so much better. 

Mrs. M. H.—\ don’t think any thing is too small 
to be a matter of prayer. I have had answers to 
such prayers a good many times. 

S. &. D.—There are many instances in my ex- 
perience in which God has answered prayer in 
reference to little things. . 

H. F. S—A year or two ago when the season 
came round to cut the runners off the strawberry 
vines, I went to get the machine ready for this pur- 
pose, and could not find it. I felt somewhat cha- 
grined about it, and sat down on a box that was 
near by. The thought came to me of asking God 
about it; I felt almost ashamed to do so, but con- 
cluded I would. When I came to this conclusion 
I looked up and saw the thing I wanted hanging up 
right before me. This was as direct an answer to 
prayer as any thing I ever had. 

H. H. S.—The passage that C. S. J. referred to, 
is a good argument in favor of praying for small 
things. 

C. S. ¥.—Perhaps we are not ready enough, as a 
whole, to expect God’s interference in these small 
things. Our’education in the churches, and the 
religion they teach would lead us to believe that 
small things are beneath God’s notice, and that prayer 
is to be made only for important things, such as the 
salvation of our souls and the conversion of the 
world. Probably it would be a good thing and 
please the Lord, if we would expect him to inter- 
fere in small things and help us in such ways. 

F. W. T.—I suppose there is not only this feeling 
that small things are beneath God’s notice, but also 
a self-sufficiency in regard to them. We think 
we can manage ¢hem ourselves. I confess my 
faith in prayer for small things. 

T. L. P.—I\ don’t think that conception of God 
as dealing only with large things, is true; as the 
most refined Being, he-dwells in the smallest spaces 





and has more to do with the little things than with 
the great. 

G. A. C—That is clearly the doctrine of the 
New Testament, “ every zd/e word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” If you look at the facts you will see 
that you can not belittle the character of a man 
more than by saying he can not attend to details. 
It is a belittling conception of God that he does 
not enter into the details of life. It is in that his 
greatness consists. The greatest men are those 
who can best handle details. ‘ 

W. H. P.—1 recollect when I lived at Walling- 
ford I was requested to get a kind of herb that 
grew in the woods. I walked two or three miles 
and found none, and was about to give it up. Fi- 
nally, I asked God to show it to me. As soon as I 
had finished praying, I looked and about ten feet 
from me I saw what I was hunting for. 

Mrs. A. R—\ think when a soul is burdened 
and goes to God in prayer, he has the answer with- 
in himself before he is done. 

Mrs. C. B.—1 have found help in going to God 
and simply telling him my difficulties. At one 
time when in poor health, I asked God to prevent 
me from giving my attention to disease; my pain 
and distress left me, and I felt well. 

T. L. P.—Instead of its being a strange thing 
that God should answer prayer, it is the most natu- 
ral thing in the world. I believe all true prayer has 
been answered from the beginning of the world. 
Every movement of the universe is directed to that 
great end—the manifestation of God’s presence in 
humanity continually. Every pulsation of our 
hearts can go forth to him in confidence. 

C. A. B.—I1 have been conscious of God’s help 
in my business in such ways that I felt he was an- 
swering my prayers. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS. 


[Between the leaves of a well-thumbed portfolio, which 
belonged to our late brother R. S. DeLatre, we find 
among numerous unfinished manuscripts, the following 
chapter on “ Bird-Life ”—neatly written and folded—and 
evidently designed for the CIRCULAR :] 


NESTS. 

To get a correct impression of the bird-world> 
we must not omit a notice of their omes—for such 
in reality are their nests for the time being (a short 
time to be sure, but a wonderful time) as any one 
must know who has ever watched the development 
of the young from the shell; all over in two short 
weeks ! in less than a month the egg transformed 
into the flying bird! Just give it the necessary at- 
tention and I will answer for it, your eyes (if they 
have any moisture left in them), will bear witness 
to the impressiveness of the fact. It is impossible 
to become familiar with the arcana of nature with- 
out a touching sense of the omnipresence of a God. 
Other wholesome lessons, too, you may learn at the 
nest. There is agreement in the household, very 
crowded at last, but none the less agreed to keep 
the peace—each one eager for a spoonful when the 
porridge comes, but all quiet again, no matter how 
each one has fared. 


Even when the moment arrives for them to quit 
that first home of theirs, the flight'is “ with one ac- 
cord”—and though not all equally fledged, not one 
is left behind! and whither gone (we would ask, 
by way of episode)? Did not these fledglings, perched 
upon the edge of the nest, scanning the world 
around so knowingly, look as if they had a destiny 
before them? You could feel it, small as they were. 
The very flash of the wing—yes that tiny wing of 
the little yellow-bird told of marvelous energy— 
told of long flights to other climes—told of power 
to maintain the “struggle for life.” Farewell 
then, ye little ones—there is one who knows all 
about you—and nothing can befall you without 
Him. Fare ye well, 





Now let us take a look at bird-life as it is seen in 
the structure of their homes, a great variety, surely, 
indicating the size and circumstances of each class. 
They are classified as 


Miners.—(Such as the bank-swallow, king fisher, etc.) 

Ground-builders—(The common song sparrow, sky- 
lark, etc.) 

Masons.—(Some of the swallows—the thrushes and 
black bird of Europe—our own robin, etc.) 

Carpenters.—(The woodpeckers.) 

Platform-builders.—(Such as hawks, cuckoos and 
eagles.) 

Basket-makers.—(The locust-eating thrush, of South 
America, and the sociable grossbeak.) 

Weavers.—(The Baltimore oriole and yellow-hammer 
of Europe.) 

Tailors.—(The blue, yellow-back watbler of America, 
,etc.) 

Felt-makers.—(The yellow-bird, canary-bird and hum- 
ming birds.) 

Cementers.—(Chimney swallows, etc.) 

Dome-builders.—(The marsh wren, meadow lark, etc.) 

Parasites.—(Cuckoo of Europe and cow-bird of 
America.) 


Some don’t build at all, but drop their eggs on 
the bare earth—taking care, however, te choose a 
spot of the same color as their eggs. The prime 
end of all, as it appears, is security. In some cases 
they resort even to co-operation for that purpose. 
Turkeys will unite and take turns in watching while 


_raising a brood. The locust-eating thrush of South 


America has a communistic home of from six to 
twenty tenements under one roof—bee-hive fash- 
ion. The sociable grossbeak goes still further, 
combining the interests of from 200 to 300 house- 
holds in one grand phalanstery! And such is the 
cunning of the turkey, that when she leaves her 
eggs she covers them with leaves, and to avoid 
making tracks to her nest, will go a different way 
every time. Herring-gulls build slightly on sand, 
but if disturbed will take to trees. These are but 
a few examples compared with what might be given. 
Undoubtedly a hasty view would lead us to infer 
from all this that the poor birds must have a 
wretched time of it, since to be incessantly on their 
guard against some surprise or another, must be a 
source of constant disquiet; but I strongly sus- 
pect that it is a condition of things actually de- 
manded in order to give play to the machinery of 
life, as itis found in birds—for they seem to be 
wound up to so great a pitch of buoyancy, that noth- 
ing less than the utmost activity could give it scope, 
a degree of activity which no other conditions per- 
haps could insure. R. S. D. 





HISTORY OF A MILLIONATRE. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 

II. 
HE parents of Elizabeth—Freeman’s cousin— 
held quite opposite ambitions in regard to her 
future career. The father wanted she should marry 
wealth and position, caring little for religion for its 
own sake; while the mother was deeply anxious 
about her daughter’s conversion to Christ. It was 
her constant hope and prayer, that if E. was to 
marry at all, she would choose a man who lived a 
religious life, and one who counted faith in God of 
more value than all the wealth of the Astors. 
Such was the position of the heads of the two 
families as we found them in the early days of their 

residence in the metropolis. 

Freeman was a frequent caller at the house of his 
uncle J.. where he enjoyed a chat or a walk with 
his cousin E. He had much to communicate on 
such occasions, for he was prosperous in his pro- 
fession as a rising young lawyer. That Freeman 
was prepossessing in his appearance, the possessor 
of a brilliant logical mind, great fluency of speech, 
and a large share of mother wit, was freely admitted 
by all who had formed his acquaintance. In his 
talks with E. he was sanguine and hopeful of a 
magnificent fortune. Wealth and fame were colos- 
sal monuments which his youthful fancies were busy 
in constructing. To become a millionaire through 
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his own energies, tact and sagacity, was the fixed 
purpose of his strong mind; and this purpose was 
fully sympathized with by his proud, ambitious 
mother. 

In their conversations, from time to time, the 
cousins discussed the subject of religion and the 
attitude of their respective parents toward it. EF., 
somewhat reluctantly admitted that his mother’s 
double-mindedness which he early discovered, had, 
in a measure, destroyed his respect for her, devoted 
as she was to his personal interests. At this time 
neither of these young persons had had any relig- 
ious experience that they acknowledged, and yet 
serious thoughts respecting a future state, would 
force theselves on their attention in spite of their 
professed indifference to the subject; for therc 
was a religious element in their blood. Most of 
their ancestors were pious people, and the divine 
strain was liable at any time to assert itself. More- 
over, revivals were then springing up in all parts of 
the country. The mother of E. had, with a host 
of religious parents, become deeply interested in 
the “great awakening,”’ believing the movement to 
be the voice of God calling upon all, especially 
upon parents, to draw near to Him with their child- 
ren and receive his blessing. Her nephew -and 
daughter E., therefore, were made subjects of prayer, 
She invited Mrs. C., Freeman’s mother, to join her 
in this petition for the conversion of their children, 
but she excused herself on the ground that she did 
not believe in the new-measure movement, as the 
protracted meetings were then called. It looked to 
her too much like interfering with the prerogatives 
of heaven. But Elizabeth’s mother was not dis- 
couraged by this repulse from her sister. She 
managed to secure a promise from Elizabeth and 
Freeman to accompany her to hear the Rev. Joel 
Parker, an evangelist of considerable note. 


The Masonic Hall on Broadway, where he was 
to preach, was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
The very atmosphere, in those days, seemed 
charged with religious thought. Parker was a 
powerful reasoner, and the young couple could not 
do o'herwise than listen to him. Freeman had a 
great respect for talent. But could he surrender? 
He was watching his cousin. The preacher had 
her attention, to a great degree. His text was— 
“ He that loveth father or mother or lover (he added) 
more than me, is not worthy of me,” etc. A great 
many young people were present. The subject 
was appropriate. 

Quite to her surprise, E. discovered herself—as 
the claims of Christ upon her heart were unfolded 
to her mind—in bondage to her cousin Freeman. 
He had fascinated her and held possession of her 
heart. The preacher had convinced her that she 
was an idolator. She thought him a clairvoyant, 
so minutely did he expose her heart secret to that 
vast assembly. He told his hearers that they need 
not go to the far off Indies of the East to find 
worshippers of zdo/s. They were much nearer 
home. 

“They are before me,” said he with great empha- 
sis. 

That moment E. felt herself a great sinner be- 
for God. She had made an idolof hercousin. He 
occupied the place in her heart that belonged to her 
Savior. Then and there she let the truth have its 
full force on her conscience. Mentally she tore the 
idol from her heart. Freeman, as he afterwards 
confessed, was aware of the struggle going on in 
the breast of his cousin, and the feeling came over 
him to resist the influence of the preacher over her 
just as he had resisted the exhortation of his father 
in his earlier days, determining to hold E. in spite 
of the Almighty. 

At the close of the discourse, those who had 
made up their minds, deliberately, to forsake the 
world and its vanities, and enlist in the service of 
Christ, were invited to manifest it by rising. E. 








was among the first to respond. For a moment 
F’s. will was paralyzed, and he was almost persuad- 
ed to surrender himself. What a precious, golden 
moment did he let pass from him unimproved. In 
his innermost consciousness he knew that his cous- 
in had done the right thing. Through her noble 
example he knew also the good spirit of God was 
saying to him, “ My son give methine heart.” But 
his pride, and his will—the selfish part of him 
—triumphed over the higher and the nobler. How 
different would have been the results had F. been 
taught in childhood to submit his own will to his 
superiors, those wiser and better than himself. 
From the time of this sudden and unlooked for 
change, F.’s fascinating power over his cousin was 
broken. He could no longer lead er. But could 
she lead him? For a while the earnest girl be- 


* lieved that she could, and that it would not be long 


before his surrender would be announced. Little 
did she dream, however, of the accumulated force 
of resistance, twenty years of experience in nursing 
a disobedient spirit, had wrought in her proud 
cousin's will. A common expression of his was, 
“I will not be led. I must act independently; of 
my own /ree will,” which interpreted literally, 
means, “The noblest being living, shall not lead 
me, but a fool may”—and that fool is—ego. 


Freeman was reluctant to part with the pleasura- 
ble society of his fair cousin. She had been a 
good listener to his lawyer orations, so he attempt- 
ed to retain her still as his auditor after her con- 
version. But in that he signally failed. E. had: 
now a purpose in life. She had never had one be- 
fore. Failing to find the pleasure in her society 
that he formerly did, Freeman’s visits to his uncle’s 
house became less and less frequent. Not that his 
cousin treated him less kindly than before her con- 
version; and not that she was less attractive and 
charming. Indeed, she was more so ; for, having 
a noble purpose in life, faculties of heart and mind 
that before were dormant were now quickened into 
great activity, beautifying and refining her whole 
character. Truly, E. found herself in a new world 
—a world of light and love, and into which no 
spirit could enter “ that worketh abominations or 
maketh a lie.” F. felt keeuly this Change. His 
volubility in her presence was marvelously reduced: 
Small talk and nonsense were at a ruinous discount. 

“ Religion,” soliloquized F. “is a mystery 1 am 
unable to fathom. With some people it only serves 
to cover up selfishness.” Was he thinking of his 
mother? ‘ With others, a radical change of char- 
acter results.” 

This marvelous change in his cousin was evi- 
dently in his thoughts. 


“ENGLISH WRITERS 1N AMERICA.” 

A late writer of the Ga/axy sets forth in a 
lively manner and at some length the absurdity of 
writers, and especially English writers, under- 
taking to add to their celebrity by lecturing in this 
country. He says: 


There seems to be an idea in England, which pre- 
vails with earnestifess and enthusiasm throughout the 
length and breadth of the island, that the United States 
are the Atlantis of lecturers; and that when any one 
has earned or acquired a modest portion of fame or 
notoriety, there remains for him but a tour through 
American cities, lecturing upon Amcrican platforms. 
It is probably not expected that a third rate novelist, for 
example, will be acknowledged as a first-rate novelist 
after his return and by reason of bis absence. * * * 

When a dozen years or more ago Thackeray had 
written the sketches which gave him popularity as a wit, 
and the book which above all his others brought him 
fame as a creator, and had, quite beyond the expectation 
of his friends and himself, “ succeeded” as a popular 
lecturer in his own country he came to the United 
States, and barely escaped “failing” here. And when, 
long after the “ American Notes” had ceased to be re- 








membered, their author revisited this country, where he 
had made his name as familiar in every household as it 
was in England, the persons who were turned away dis- 
appointed from the doors of his readings were more 
numerous than those who gained admittance. The 
newspapers were full of what they called “ ovations,” 
and any one who “had not heard Dickens” was curi- 
ously viewed by the society of the day, as lacking in 
some quality partly moral, and partly mental. This 
success was genuine; and it was beyond all precedent 
enormous. But it was evidently attributed on the other 
side of the water to causes very different from the true 
causes. It was manifestly considered that Mr. Dickens 
owed his successful American tour to two facts: first, 
that he was a Briton, and second, that his audiences 
were American. Stated in this way, these facts do not 
seem to afford a very good basis for generalization both 
wide and exact. But the contrary opinion prevailed very 
extensively, and very unworthy Elishas, imagining 
themselves clothed upon with the mantle of this Elijah, 
soared upon the east wind into our affrighted lyceum 
atmosphere, and there burst without much brilliancy, 
and went out without much flickering. 

* * * * With quite other credentials from the rest 
of these gentlemen, Mr. James Anthony Froude came 
here to lecture ; and if Mr. Froude is to be believed, he 
came here for quite other ends. Brietly, he came pre- 
ceded by a very great and splendid reputation, and came 
not from pecuniary, but from missionary motives. It 
would not be strictly true to say that Mr. Froude’s course 
of lecturés was a complete failure, but it would be strictly 
untrue to say that it was a moderate success, * * * Mr. 
Froude’s lecturing venture may not unfairly be ascribed 
to the earnestness and even bitterness of it. * * * The 
reasons for the brevity and the episodical nature of the 
brilliant historian’s success are not far to seek. An 
audience once satisfied with a look at a renowned his- 
torian, does not go again to hear him lecture if it makes 
up its mind that he is only a great historian and not at 
all a great lecturer. Mr. Froude read his missionary 
lectures very rapidly and with no oratorical eloquence. 
The stenographers grumbled at the hurried and monoto- 
nous delivery, but their reports were good enough to 
make people prefer reading them to listening to the 
lectures. * ad ” 4 * 

Long before the late Charles Kingsley thought of 
lecturing to Americans, Americans had been delighted 
and instructed by his books. Scarce a College student 
but had puzzled his professor with the metaphysics of 
Raphael Aben Ezra in the famous chapter of “ Hypatia.” 
Scarce a family library whose shelves did not contain 
well-thumbed copies of “Alton Locke” and “Sir 
Amyas_ Leigh,” and the shorter sketches of Mr. 
Kingsley. * * * * 

Whatever Mr. Kingsley might write was certain of 
finding an American audience, not only intelligent and 
discerning but large. But’ this statement does not at 
all conflict with the statement that the American audi- 
ences which cared to hear Mr. Kingsley lecture were 
not large enough to insure the financial success of his 
course, nor discerning enough to enhance his reputa- 
tion. * * * In that event it is only fair to say he did 
not realize the impurtance of oratory to a successful 
lecturer. But in the lectures themselves there was that 
which, from its constant iteration, has become unattrac- 
tive to American ears when coming from Anglican 
mouths. * * * * * 

Really, literary fame does not seem to draw a second 
audience to a lecture which is uninteresting in its sub- 
stance, its form, and its expression. So there is Canon 
Kingsley’s experience also to indicate the wide difference 
between book-making and lecturing. 

It is not, indeed, a necessary sequence that people 
who are interested in books, should be interested in 
popular lecturers also. But admitting that generally 
they are, it does not follow that they are interested in 
the lectures equally with the books of the same person. 
The somewhat brief and entirely uneventful visit of Mr. 
Edward Jenkins demonstrated that. A few years ago, 
nearly everybody was asking every body else about his 
opinion of “Ginx’s Baby,’”’ which book made the 
genuine sensation in this country that it did in England, 
and that fresh and pointed treatment of any thing 
interesting to a great many people always does make. 

And when that clever satire was followed by another in 
the same vein, nearly everybody who had read about 
“Ginx’s Baby,” wanted to read about “ Lord Bantam,” 
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But when the author of these clever satires came to the 
United States to lecture, they manifested no great de- 
sire to listen to what he had to say. There was no 


ground for supposing in the first place that he had any 
thing to say. Possibly one person in two who had read 
Mr. Edward Jenkin’s clever satires, knew that Mr. 
Edward Jenkins wrote them. Probably not one person 
in ten cared whether they were written by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins or by Mr. John Jones. The claims of the 
author of ‘Ginx’s Baby” to be read when he put forth 
“ Lord Bantam,” were very proper and very properly 
honored ; but the claims of Mr. Edward Jenkins to be 
listened to when he appeared upon a lyceum platform 
were not understood in the first place, and not acknowl- 
edged in the second. * * * * 

A far more conspicuous illustration of the distinction 
between lecturing and literary genius is afforded in the 
disastrous result of Mr. Gerald Massey’s experiment in 
this country. Mr. Massey had had experience, and suc- 
cessful experience after a sort, in England. Among 
other things, he had Jectured on Spiritualism, and had 
had “ crowded audiences ” after a time. But lecturing 
on Spiritualism in England, and lecturing on Spiritual- 
ism in the United States Mr. Massey must have found 
to be separate and distinct performances. In the first 
place, spiritualistic phenomena are not regarded with 
much interest or curiosity in this country, because the 
educated and intelligent members of the radical classes 
are neither numerous enough nor otherwise important 
enough. In the second place, the persons who are in- 
terested in spiritualistic discussions, and who are at the 
same time respectable people, cared very little for what 
Mr. Gerald Massey had to say onthe subject. An accurate 
description of these people would not represent them 
as specially humble or specially receptive, so far as 
theories are concerned, however much they might be 
when strange and inconceivable happenings are re- 
garded. Who was Gerald Massey? And wherefore 
was it that he came down from London to New York to 
explain “* Why God did not kill the Devil?” * * * 
Why should Mr. Gerald Massey lose sight of the inven- 
tion of printing, and forget that to be a rhapsodist now- 
adays means something more than that a man has a 
song to sing; namely that he can sing it in a better way 
than types can sing it for him? Clearly Mr. Massey 
was the loser in doing this, and very likely very many 
people who would have read Mr. Massey before he 
spoiled what he had to say by making an oration of it, 
will refrain from reading his production now ; confusing 
the merits of his writing with the demerits of his speech- 
making. ° * * * * 

From the small army of misguided gentlemen, it is 
cheerful to turn to the two English gentlemen of whom 
one immediately preceded and the other :mmediately 
followed them: namely, Mr. Tyndall, and Mr. Proc- 
tor. It is probable that no more cordial appreciation 
and real enjoyment have ever been called forth from an 
American audience, than was called forth by both of 
these gentlemen upon their every appearance. ‘The 
people whose names are thought to lend dignity to 
public occasions, of however great merit, were in the 
front seats, and the large hall of the Cooper Institute 
overflowed into the street at each of the six lectures de- 
livered therein by Mr. Tyndall. One of the best 
scientists in this city said of Mr. Proctur: I consider 
that Mr. Proctor is the best example of a meritorious 
and at the same time a popular lecturer that it has ever 
been my gvod luck to listen to.” ‘The lecturer’s 
audiences, m their size and in their substance, bore out 
the statement. * * * * 

But the most prominent and effective cause of their 
success lies in the circumstance that they had something 
tu say and that they knew how to say it. Of the other 
gentlemen heretofore mentioned, Mr. Froude only had 
any thing to say, and Mr. Rradlaugh only knew how to 
say any thing, It is folly to pretend that because the 
American people went to hear Mr. ‘Tyndall, who taught 
as one having authority, and refrained from going to 
hear Edmund Yates, who taught as the scribes, they 
cared more about the polarization of light than about 
the plays of Shakespeare ; or that when they neglected 
the Icctures of Canon Kingsley, and Mr. Froude, they 
were uninterested in English romance and English 
history. Mr. Tyndall is by ne means an indisputably 
greater man in his way than is Mr. Froude in his way. 
And the difference between the lectures of the two did 
not consist so much in the interest of what the latter had 
to say—though it must be acknowledged that very tew 
persons cared much for it—as in the respective ways in 
which these two distinguished lecturers lectured. Mr. 
Froude’s way has already been described. Mr. Tyndall 
had the animation of a school-boy, the enthusiasm of a 
student, the clearness of a teacher. He had all the 
electricity of a natural orator. His audience was not 
moved more by his brilliant experiments, than by his 
explanation and application of them. The ordinarily 
arid wastes of optics, described by him, were green 
flelds and pleasant pastures. In a more moderate way, 
something like this may be said with equal truth of the 
lectures of Mr, Proctor on astronomy. Both of these 
gentlemen might have had their names emblazoned on 
the scrolls of fame in never so bold letters (as Mr. 
Froude had his), and unless they had lectured in an 
entertaining way about an entertaining subject (which 
Mr. Froude did not), people would have more or less 
studiously refrained from listening to them as they re- 
frained trom listening to Mr. Froude. Clearly, cre- 
dentials of capacity to deal with any subject, are of the 





least importance to the prospective lecturer. Mr. 
Froude had these equally with Mr. Tyndall. What is 
needed after that is the capacity to deal with it before 
an audience. Of that Mr. Froude had none at all. 


THE NEWS. 





General Frank P. Blair is dead. 

The Keely motor has been endorsed to the extent of 
$100,000. 

President Porter, of Yale College, conducted the ser- 
vices at Plymouth Church, July 11, in the absence of Mr. 
Beecher. 

Robert Corkling & Co., of Manchester, England, 
Egyptian traders, have suspended. Their liabilties are 
large. They owe $600,000 to John Ranking & Co. alone. 


Representatives from the cotton States are holding a 


congress at Raleigh, N. C. They think that more manu- ° 


factories are needed at the South, and that capital should 
seek the cotton instead of cotton seeking capital. 


The Cornell crews have won both the Freshman and 
University races at tne College regatta on Saratoga 
Lake. An immense concourse was there to witness the 
races. Yale had been the favorite among the betting 
men, but that crew came in very late. Report says that 
they were badly overtrained. 


Lonpbon, July 12.—Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
farewell meeting took place at Mildmay’s Hall to-night. 
The Earls of Shaftesbury and Cavan, Samuel Morley, 
M. P., Right Hon. Cowper Temple, Mr. McArthur, 
and 700 clergymen were persent. Speeches were made 
full of praise of the eminent revivalists for the fresh life 
and energy they had introduced in the ‘churches, and 
the steadfastness of their converts. A suggestion was 
made that a memorial of some kind be presented to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey; but Mr. Stone, on their 
behalf, said it would not be accepted, and nothing would 
give them more pain than such a step. 


A talking match was lately had between two commu- 
ters on the Little Miami Railroad. The contestants 
were a Camp Denison man and a Deltaman. The con- 
ditions were that he who could pronounce the greatest 
number of words in riding a certain distance, eating at 
the same time either a pound of dry gingerbread or an 
equal weight of dry codfish, should be declared the win- 
ner. They drew lots for the codfish and the Delta man 
was so unfortunate as to secure it. For a time they 
munched and talked with about equal glibness; but as 
they neared the end of the route the Delta man was so 
overcome by the action of the dry codfish’ on his organs 
of articulation that he had to resort tothe deaf and 
dumb alphabet. He lost the wager, and was resuscita- 
ted by a druggist at the next station. 


Ernest Dale Owen, son of Robert Dale Owen, gives the 
following account of the causes of his father’s insanity : 


“About one month ago while at Dansville, N. Y., 
my father was prostrated with a severe attack of nervous 
bilious fever, with typhoid symptoms, and for a week 
or ten days was very dangerously ill. Prior to 
his sickness’ he had commenced writing a new 
work on theology, ‘The Unity of God,’ which he desired 
to finish as soon as possible; and several days before he 
had sufficiently recovered to do any brain-work, and 
while still pa Mr to his bed he resumed work upon it, 
dictating to my sister, Rosamond, who acted as his 
amanuensis. ‘The more he did the more he seemed 
determined to do, and as soon as he had the strength to 
lift himself out of bed, he would get up at any hour of 
the night, and jot down an idea that might occur to him. 
One night my sister ascertained that he had written up- 
ward of four hours. During the day he elaborated and 
put in shape for the printers what he had blocked out 
the night before, so that no time was taken for rest. Of 
course this aggravated his disease, especially the ner- 
vous affection, and very soon his mind seemed to lose 
its balance. He couldn’t concentrate it for any length 
of time upon any one topic, and seemed to have lost the 
power to control and range his thoughts. My sister 
first noticed this while writing at his dictation. He 
wandered from point to point and completed no line of 
thought or argument. This was our first intimation. 
But presently it took a more tangible form and left no 
doubt in my sister’s mind that he was out of his head. 
He imagined himself immensely wealthy, and the heir 
to the Earldom of Breadalbane. He had been reading 
from his | ae i and coming upon that part of it 
in which he speaks of John Campbell, of Glenorchy, 
who was created first Earl of Breadalbane, he seemed to 
catch the idea that he was the last of the family, and 
upon him had descended the title and estate of Breadal- 





bane. He talked much about it, and was continually 
planning how he would found institutions of learning, 

rovide homes for the poor, and give his children 

autiful homes, with carriages and fine horses and ser- 
vants. He seemed to have no idea of time and space. 
New York and Philadelphia could be reached iz a few 
moments, and he was anxious to visit his friends there.” 


+ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, OneEipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 


counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’”’ Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. . 


Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ** Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 
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